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CONVERSION BY OPERA. 



( Concluded.) 

See the consequences of even one drifting de- 
flection from the paths of truth I Having fallen 
once, I had no alternative but to go and coin an- 
other Italian, name! This was the "Largo Iferoce," 
by the same author. His name? Ah, that 1 
could not remember. I was not going to steep 
myself in deception. 

He came back in the evening. "Very odd," 
he said.' "I have been to Spofforth's, and Risked 
them tor the ■« Largo leroce ' and the 'Addio perche 
folingo, ' and they can't get it — ^never heard ot it. 
In fact, a young shopman fellow said it didn't 
sound like Italian, and that there must be a mis- 
take. However, they are to look out for it." 

This was a relief. But how cunous ii airs with 
such titles were to turn up? It would be one of 
the most curious phenomena ever known. 

Meanwhile the spiritual exercises proceeded 
with a stern and unflinching rigor. The only cu- 
rious phenomenon was that sometimes my Uncle 
CuiTiehill's musical devotion actually encroached 
oh the canonical hours of prayer. I blush to con- 
fess that when I found that a "Gigas"or even 
" Ye folia " — what that did mean I don't know to 
this hour— had carried us past the hour of the 
Muezzin's Call to Prayer, 1 made no tkint ofler 
even to supply that officer's pl.oce, and remind my 
uncle that the turn tbr sacred things had now ar- 
rived. 

But his passion for the Sinner's Opera had 
grown by what it fed on, and insensibly I had, 
one by one, taught him nearly all the airs in that 
masterpiece-r-an incautious thing on my part; 
yet the grotesque humor of the situation had a 
sort of charm for me. But I was on a precipice. 

One day he had gone out to his music-sellers, 
to get some "real old music," and was absent 
very long. 'When he came back I read in his face 
that something had happened. In a faltering 
voice, I asked, "Anything occurred, Uncie Cur- 
riehill?" 

"This has occurred, sir," he answered, in a 
voice of deep anger.— "Just step with me into 
the study. This has occurred, sir. I was m my 
music-shop to-day, and they showed me a new in- 
strument, sir, and asked me to try it, and I did 
try it, and played that— that thing— that licen- 
tious drinking thmg that you brought into this 
virtuous house. And a gentleman at the end of 

the shop called out, ' 'Why, that's the air in the ' 

'What d'ye mean, sir? I thought I'd have drop- 
ped on the ground. How dare you introduce 
that corrupt, filthy stuff into this house, that noi- 
some, unholy, ' Traviata ' ?" 

He used the Bgure of personif cation here with 
such force and graphic power that 1 actually 
looked around to see if there was anv nerson an- 
swering the description present. He went on: 
"You are not lit for this place. You have poison- 
ed the air. You are morally corrupt, sir. Yon 
had better go home at once, " I answered, with 
some penitence and pride mixed, that I was very 
sorry, but would not trespass on his hospitality 
longer. 

That night we had no music, but sat moody 
and solitary. The hours dragged on, and we 
went to the ' exercises,' which it seemed to me he 
delivered with peculiar and special acerbity. 

So went by several days, and not a single 
scrape was heai'd in the house. He scarcely 
spoke to me. At last, one morning, in a sort of 
defiant way, as who should say, " I am not bound 
to debar myself from amusement in my own house 
to satisfy your sulks," he took his violin and be- 
gan to play Corelli, the "Gi";as," then the "Co- 
fantos," then the "Sarabandas," and finally well 
through to the "Ye Pollia." (Even at that mo- 
ment of dejection, when my prospects seemed 
dashed forever, I found myself speculating as to 
what the admirable Archangelo meant by" his 
"YeFollia.") Uncle Curriehill, warmed to his 
work, played other tunes, and in a few minutes — 
could 1 believe my ears ? — had glided into the 

wicked drinking-song out of the Trav No 

matter, ho stopped in a moment, catching himself 



in the act, blushed like a girl, gave an impatient 
" Pish 1" threw down his violin, then laughed. He 
came over to me with his hand out. "fiy dear 
boy," he said, "there is no use carrying it on. I 
am miserable without my tunes. I am like a fel- 
low that is in love with some low girl. What can 
I do ? There is no harm in it alter all, though the 
Rev. Mr. McCorkup tm-ns up his eyes, and says it 
will light up in us all the — no matter. I don't be- 
lieve him, though; I mean, I don't think he can 
know." 

"My dear uncle," I said, with enthusiasm, 
"Verdi's music is now established all over the 
world. Kings, courts, palaces, lawyers, priests, 
and parsons delight in it, revel in it. It is the mu- 
sic of the day. It is driving out every other music. 

And as for the Trav , I mean this particular 

production, I could show you something that 
would astound you. It Is being played now. " 

He started. "Now!" 

" Yes, " I said, " everynightto houses crammed 
to the roof. The Voltarelli, the lovely little crea- 
ture, plays the part of the Trav , I mean, of 

the what d'ye call 'em. The Queen and all the 
Royal tamily, the ministers of state, the two 
Houses of Parliament, together with their wives 
and daughters, go indiscriminately." 
" He burst out warmly, " For shame, sir. I don't 
believe you. This is an atrocious libel. You are 
an abandoned'fellow, Go a way 1" 

" As I live," I said, " Uncle Curriehill, I am se- 
rious. Look here. The Morning Plush of yes- 
terday — list of the Company — at the Royal Italian 
Opera— iasliionables. The most noble the Mar- 
chioness of Killfeathers and the Honorable Miss 
Downies (2). Lord Tyburn, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Xetchup— and listen to this uncle," I 
said, • ' What do you say to this 1—Lady Catherine 
Macgregor and the Miss Macgregors I" 

It came on him like a shot. For Lady Catherine 
was a shining light at our synagogue; had exer- 
cises herself; maintained a cold blue ascetical 
rule m Scotland; only lately had been seduced to 
London by the noble family of TiUmrys, who were 
to show them good society. What was the re- 
sult? They were "fallen women," so tlieKev. 
Mr. McCorkup called them. 

My uncle groaned, yet the effect on him was not 
what it was to be on Mr. McCorkup. It was pure 
wonder and astonishment, and not at all to the 
prejudice of the " fa'len women." He had such a 
high opinion of the sancticity of Lady Catherine, 
that it seemed to him not so much that sJie had 
sunk by going, as that there must have been a 
mistake about the nature of the thing itself. I 
saw his indecision, and struck in with a li-esh 
blow. 

"0, 1 have seen her name very often. ' She goes 
to everything; Never misses anything. I see 
the — ^the— the ' I stopped. 

!'La Trlavata," said my uncle, absently. 

" Yes," I went on, " is fixed tor to-night. She 
will be there again with the Queen and royal fam- 
ily—the Prince of 'Wales." 

"Of course," he said, testily, "he is Included 
in the royal family. Very odd, very, very odd. " 

He went away ruminating. It was now about 
fbur. He went up to his room and shut himself 
in, perhaps for the private exercises. Towards 
six he suddenly came down. 

"I have to go out," h'e said, "my dear boy, 
to meet a friend. I shall have business in the 
evening, and I shall very likely dine at a chop- 
house." 

"Dine at a chop-house 1" I repeated, astound- 
ed. 

' ' Yes. So make yourself as comfortable as you 
can without me." 

When he was gone, I repeated to myself, " Dine 
it a chop-house ! " I could not make it out. Sud- 
denly a little bill on the chimney-piece met my 
eye. It was to the efl'ect that on that evening the 
'■Rev. Willdns Hubbard," who had spent seven 
or eight years in the Sandwich Islands, would re- 
late I'ovv he had been, so to speak, snatched out ot 
the lion's jaws. This explained it, for Wilkins 
Hubbard did not belong to our severe Scotch de- 
nomination, but to a sort who were supposed to 



have "no saving grace"; whom our elders had 
settled were to be "cast out finally." Yet not- 
withstanding, Wilkins Hubbard was a remarkable 
man, and I had suspected Uncle Curriehill hanker- 
ed after that particular spiritual fleshpot. That 
explained the whole quite clearly. 

Left alone, a horrid, secret, overpowering 
temptation entered into me. Here was an oppor- 
tunity lor a vision that had haunted me day and 
night. Here it was in my grasp. 'Wilkins Hub- 
bard, "if he was worth his salt," I said, con- 
temptuously, " as a Sandwich Island missionary, " 
could not take less than two or three hours for bis 
discourse. If he be not good for that let him re- 
tire from his vain and profitless task and give 
place to better men. "While my Uncle Curriehill 
was drivelling in his lights, what if 1? — the opera- 
house was not a mile away, the curtain would rise 
at eight punctually, (no matter when it came 
down). Yes, I would do it, 

_A hansom was passing. A wild cry arrested 
his progress, and brought up the serious man-ser- 
vant. (N, B. I never believed in hl9 seriousness 
foing beyond gin\ He thought I was off to Wil- 
ius Hubbard and the Sandwich Islanders, but 
also thought it unspiritual in me to choose such a- 
" carnal vessel" as a hansom. We drove away, I 
almost delirious, and got to the opera-house safe- 
ly. Never did I feel so guilty — so fu'I of crime. 

Gorgeous si^htl Dazz.ing, bewildering blaze 
of beauty I Alladdln's Wonderful L?\mp was not 
to be named with it— no, nor the Arabian Nights. 
As for the sqhalid, mang'ey performance in our lit- 
tle country town, a "banc!" of fifteen, cailed by 
courtesy, and with reasonable pride— for it was 
an enormous efi'ort — the orchestra, I looked back 
to it with disgust. Here everything was vast, no- 
ble, superb. It took away my breath. It dazzled 
my eyes. It deprived me of my s'mses. But the 
music— what shall I say of that? How wild ? how 
despairing 1 how it fell and how it rose— rose to 
those dark gallery latitudes where I was so happi- 
ly confined. 

Everybody about me too, in these dark lati- 
tudes, and whose Ihces I could not see, were so 
delighted too, that they might have heard- not a 
pin, whose sound :s sure to strike on an attentive 
ear— but even a feather fall. I could hear deep 
groans ol enjoj ment from a musical amateur close 
by me, who, wiih his hand to his ear, seemed de- 
termined not to miss a note. He had none of 
that a', surd assistance for " following the story," 
in what is called "a libretto"; and from that 1 
saw that he was a true amateur. It should be 
mentioned that the place wag so utterly dark, it 
would have been impossible to see the page. 

What a ravishing night I That bewitching lady, 
and her sad song, succeeded by the jocund, 
" Sempre Libera, ' which made every head wag, 
and every foot patter (the groaning amateur be- 
side me was jumping up and down otl liia seat in 
ecstacy) ; and when it came to the Drinking Song 
(of the organs\ then the sickly looking lover, who 
even at that sta-e looked as if he was meditating 
something sliabby and sneaking, came to the 
front with a gorgeous silver claret jug in one hand, 
and an enormous racing-cup, as it seemed to me, 
ia the other, and struck up the famous "Liba-a- 
mo-libi-a-mo-tum tumti-tumti-a a-mo?" the 
groaning amateur could no; restrain himself, but 
jumped up, and in extravagant delight clapped 
his bands in a way that disgusted everybody near 
him.. 

Why dwell on the mere details of this enchant- 
ing night? When it came to the end— the sick- 
room, and the consumption, a d the gorgeously 
elaborate Italian Opera bedstead, cntafaque- 
shaped, with which the bedsteads in the royal 
pa'ace wou d but poor y compare; when the m lid 
and the doctor came in, and when I marked her 
altered countenance, in which disease and tjO 
heartless absence of that poor creature, the tenor, 
had left their mark, I was deeply affected. The 
amateur near nl was HddliDg nervously with his 
wh'te handkerchief. But when the poor creature 
(I mean the tenor) did turn up at last (not, I 
firmly believe, from any natural good impu se of 
hij own), and he, and the doctor, and the maid. 
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and the dying lady struck up a patliettc sick-room 
quartettd, I could hnrdly stand it any lon:;er, and 
the groaning amateur near me was mopping his 
eyes hard and last. Blissful night indeed? D >wn 
came the heavy folds of the green curtain, and I 
came back to prosy life again. 

S \dlv and slowly I rose to go, stumblins; in the 
dark over the steps and benches. Sadly and 
slowly I saw the groaning amateur rise to go also. 
He stumb ed and groped over benches, and I felt 
drawn to him by a sort of sympathy. We had 
been both aflected; we had been both touched by 
the same chords. He seemed an old man, and I 
was jjlad to observe tliat one so old was not dead 
to generous impulses. An i resistible nstinct 
prompted me, on a iresh and more helpless stum- 
ble on his part, to rush Ibrward and oiler my anii— 
a civility which he hastily declined. But I was 
determined not to be rebuffed, and could be use- 
ful, at least, with p, cab, or something of the sort, 
so I followed him down the stairs Into the Aili 
blaze. The fan blaze revealed his back, in which 
1 seemed to recognise a amillar outUne. 

1 hurried down the steps to get a good look at 
his face; but as I looked, ho turned his head 
sharply away. I waited till he passed; we were 
both well under the glare of a lamp, and then 1 
saw who it was. Alas I was this the way of go- 
ing to hear t'le ihim ut.erance^ of the Rev. Wil- 
kins Hubbard ? 

Need I say what that night resulted in — a com- 
plete and entire reco loiliation — not only in a re- 
concill:itiO!i, but in a relbrm. Invidiously I may 
mention that the Rev. Mr. McCor;<up was routed, 
and tliore were two particular stalls in the Royal 
Italian Opera tVom wliicli myseU and my convert 
were rarely absent daring the season. 



GIOVANNI CIMA90E, 

Bom at Horenoe, laiO; died about 1302. 

{Continued.) 

It is clear that, be "ore the bhrth of Cimabue, 
that is, from 1200 to 1240, there existed schools 
Of painting m the Byzantine style, and under 
Greek teachers, at Sienna and at Pisa. The for- 
mer city produced Guido da Sienna, whose Ma- 
donna and Child, with figures the size of life, 
signed and dated 1221, is preserved in the church 
of San Domenico, at Sienna. It is engraved in 
Rossini's " StoriadellaPittura," onthesamepage 
with a Madonna by Cimabue, to which it appears 
superior in drawing, attitude, expression, and 
drapery. Pisa produced, about the same time, 
Giunta de Pisa, ot whom there remain worlts with 
the date of 1236. One of these is a Crucifixion, 
engraved in Ottley's "Italian School of Design,'' 
and, on a smaller scale, in Rossini's "Storiadella 
Pittura,"in which the expression of grief in the 
hovering angels, who are wringing their hands 
and weeping, is very earnest and striking. But 
undoubtedly the greatest man of that ,time, he 
who gave the grand impulse to modern art, was 
the sculptor Nicola Pis&no, whose works date 
from about 1220 to 1270. Farther, it appears that 
even at Florence a native painter, a certain Maes- 
tro Bartoloraeo, lived and was employed in 1236. 
Thus Cimabue can scarcely claim to be the " fath- 
er of modern painting," even in his own city ot 
Florence. We shall now proceed to the facts on 
which his traditional celebrity has been founded. 

Giovanni ot Florence, of- the noble family of 
the Cimabue, called otherwise Gualtieri, was born 
in 1240.' He was early sent by his parents to 
study grammar in the school ot the convent ol 
Santa Maria Novella, where (as is also related of 
otlier inborn painters), instead of conning his 
task, he distracted his teachers by drawing men, 
horses, buildings, on his school-books. Before 
printing was invented, this spoiling of school- 
books must have been rather a costly fancy, and 



no doubt alarmed the protessors of Greek and 
Latin. His parents, wisely yielding to the nat- 
ural bent of his mind, allowed him to study paint- 
ing under some Greek artists who had come to 
Florence to decorate the church of the convent 
in which he was a scholar. It seems doubttul 
whether Cimabue did study under' the identical 
painters alluded to by Yasari, but that his mast- 
ers and models were the Byzantine painters of 
the time seems to admit of no doubt wliatever. 
The earliest of his works mentioned by "Vasari 
still exist, — a St. Cecilia, pai'nted for the altar of 
that saint, but now preserved in the church of San 
Stettino. He was soon afterwards employed by 
the monks ol 'Vallombrosa, lor whom he painted 
a Madonna with Angels on a gold ground, now 
preserved in the Academy of the Fine Arts, at 
Florence. He also painted a Crucifixion for the 
church of the Santa Croce, still to be seen there, 
and several pictures for the churches of Pisa, to 
the great contentment of the Pisans ; and by these 
and othej works his fame being spread far and 
near, he was called in the year 126.5, when he was 
only twenty-five, to finish the frescoes In the 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, which had been 
begun by Greek painters, and continued by Giun- 
ta Pisano. 

The decoration of this celebrated church is 
memorable in the history of painting. It is known 
that many of the best artists of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were employed there; 
but only fragments of the earliest pictures exist, 
and the authenticity of those ascribed to Cimabue 
had heen disputed by a great authority. Lanzi, 
however, and Dr. Kugler agree in attributing to 
him the paintings on the roof of the nave, rep- 
resenting, in medalUons, the figures of Christ, 
the Madonna, St. John the Baptist, St. Francis, 
and the four Evangelists. "The ornaments which 
suiTOund these medallions are, however, more in- 
teresting than the medallions themselves. In 
the lower corners of the triangles are represented 
naked Genii, bearing tasteful vases on their heads ; 
out of these grow rich foliage and flowers, on 
which hang other Genii, who pluck the fruit, or 
lurk in the cups of the flowers." If thrse are 
really by the hand of Cimabue, we must allow 
that here is a great step in advance of the formal 
monotony of his Greek models. He executed 
many other pictures in this famous church, "con 
diligenza inlinita," from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in which, judging fi-om the fragments 
which remain, he showed a decided improvement 
in drawing, in dignity of attitude, and in the ex- 
pression of lit".;, but still the figures have only 
just so much of animation and significance as are 
absolutely necessary to render the story or action 
intell'igible. Taere is no variety, no express imi- 
tation of nature. Being recalled by his a&'afrs to 
Florence, about 1270, he painted there the most 
celebrated of nil his worlds, the Madonna and In- 
fant Christ, for the church ol Santa Maria Novella. 
This Madonna, of a larger size tliain any which 
had been previously executed, and excited in its 
progress great curiosity and interest among his 
fellow citizens; for Cimabue rehised to uncover it 
to public view. But it happened about that time 
that Charles of Aiyou, brother of Louis IX., be- 
ing on his way to take possession of the Icingdom 
of Naples, passed through Florence, and was re- 
ceived and feasted by the nobles of that city ; and, 
among other entertainments, they conducted him 
to visit the ateUer of Cimabue. which was in a 
garden near the Porta San Piero. On this festive 
occasion the Madonna was uncovered, and the 



people in joyous crowds hurried thither to look 
upon it, rending the air with exclamations of de- 
light and astonishment, whence this quarter of 
the city obtained and has kept ever since the 
name of the Borgo Allegri. The Madonna, when 
finished, was carried in great pomp from the ate- 
lier of the painter to the church for which it was 
destined, accompanied by the magistrates of the 
city, by music, and by crowds of people, in sol- 
emn and festive procession. This well-known 
anecdote has lent a veneratde charm to the pic- 
ture, which is yet to be seen in the church of 
Santa Maria Novella; bat it is difllcult in this ad- 
vanced state of art to sympathize in the naive 
enthusiasm it e.xcited in the minds ot a whole 
people six hundred years ago. Though not with- 
out a certaiu grandeur, the form is very stifij with 
long, lean fingers and formal drapery, 'ittle vary- 
ing from the Byzantine models; but the Infant 
Christ is better; the angels on eitlier side have 
a certain elegance and dignity, and the coloring 
in its first freshness and delicacy had a clmrni 
hitherto unknown. After this, Cimabue became 
famous in all Italy. , He had a school ot painting 
at Florence, and many pupils; among them one 
who was destined to take the scepter from his 
hand, and fill all Italy with his fame, — and who, 
but for him, would have kept sheep in the Tuscan 
valleys all his life, — ^the glorious Giotto, of whom 
we are to speak presently. Cimabue, besides be- . 
ing a painter, was a worker in mosaic and an 
architect. He was employed, in conjunction with 
Amollb Lapl, m the building of the church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence. Finally, hav- 
ing lived for more than sixty years in great honor 
and renown, he died at Florence about the year 
1302, while employed on the mosaics of the Duo- 
mo of Pisa, and was carred from his house, in tlie 
■Via del Cocomero, to the church of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, where he was buried. The following 
epitaph was inscribed above his tomb: 

' ' Credidit ut Ciuabos pictub* castba teneee ; 
Sic tenuit vivens— nunc tenjet astba Pou." * 

Besides the undoubted works of Cimabue pre- 
served in the churches of San Domenico, la Trin-. 
itJi, and Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, aijd 
in the Academy of Arts in the same city, there 
are two Madonnas in the Gallery of th^ Louvre 
(Nos. 950, 951), recently brought there; onelarge 
as life, with angels, originally painted lor the 
convent of St. Francis, at Pisa, the other of a 
smaller size. Prom these productions we may 
judge of the real merit of Cimabue. In his flg- 
uivs of the 'Virgin he adhered almost servilely to 
the Byzantine models. The faces are ugly and 
vapid, the features elongated, the extremities 
meagTe, the general efl'ect flat. But to his heads 
of prophets, patriarchs, and apostles, whether 
introduced into his great picture ol the Ma- 
donna, or in other sacred subjects, he gave a 
certain grandeur of expression and largeness of 
form, or, as Lanzi exprescs it, "un non so che di 
forte e sublime," In which he has not been great- 
ly surpassed by succeeding painters; and this en- 
ergy of expression— his chief and distinguishing 
excellence, and which gave him the superiority 
over Guido ol Sienna and others who painted only 
Madonnas — was La harmony with his personal 
character. He is described to us as exceedingly 
haughty and disdainfal, of a fiery temperainent, 
proud ol his high Imeage, his skill in his art, and 

* Clmabne tliought himself master of iho field of painting; 
Wbilo living he vrds so— now he holds his place among 
the stars of heaven. 



